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EDUCATION: ANTIDOTE FOR 


BUREAUCRACY 


A SPEAKER at a recent meeting in Washington 
brought down the house by saying that no effec- 
tive policy for recruiting government employees 
ean be devised until educational qualifications 
are abolished. The thunderous applause in an 
otherwise quiet evening left the friends of edu- 
cation completely aghast. Years ago someone 
wrote a book about democracy as the cult of 
incompetence, but who expected to find the cult 
underwritten by shop rules for government 
offices? Totalitarians have stood in mortal fear 
of education, but when did we adopt that atti- 
tude? By the time the friends of education had 
recovered from their shock, they had come to 
the conclusion that this meeting of personnel 
underlings was not typical and therefore not 
to be taken too seriously. Those harassed by 
the problem of recruiting personnel in an emer- 
gency, quantity being paramount, for the 
moment, could hardly speak for the long-term 
needs of the government. Furthermore, these 
wartime newcomers to the Federal service, who 
themselves often have little education to offer, 
could hardly be expected not to applaud an 
employment policy drafted in their own image. 

This was the authentic voice not of the Civil 
Service but of bureaucracy—the little-minded, 
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safe-playing, routine-blinded few by whom the 
publie too often judges all. Their reasons for 
fearing education are precisely those which 
cause responsible government officials strongly 
to advocate education as an effective antidote 
for bureaucracy. 

Modern government has reached proportions 
which eall for the best minds and greatest com- 
petence that can be obtained. The career idea 
in government ealls for the fullest development 
of the potentialities of the younger public ser- 
vants, who will eventually succeed to the higher 
posts. Human government, as Alexander Mei- 
klejohn says, has become “human understanding 
in action.” To leave education out is therefore 
to leave only action, devoid of understanding. 
The public service must be filled with those who 
possess the maximum of human understanding 
to begin with, and must be supplied with the 
means of expanding that understanding and of 
stimulating and keeping it up to date. That is 
where education comes in. 

For many years, far-seeing officials in the 
Federal government have given every encour- 
agement to the post-entry education of public 
servants. Not only have employees been trained 
on the job for the responsibility at hand, but 
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they have been encouraged to attend evening 
school and to take leave for full-time graduate 
work toward advanced degrees in the nation’s 
best universities. Some progressive government 
agencies have even set up after-hours classes 
for their own employees, taught by top-ranking 
specialists who originally came to the govern- 
Men and 


women who in this way become seriously inter- 


ment from college professorships. 
ested in college education or in advanced degrees 
are encouraged to continue to completion in 
regular degree-granting institutions. 

1908, the National Bureau of 
Standards began organizing such classes, usually 


As early as 


courses in 
Agriculture did likewise in 


advanced physies and chemistry. 
The Department of 
1921, and to make possible broadened oppor- 
tunities for its own employees it opened classes 
to other government employees as space would 
permit. In recent years enrollment in the 
Graduate School of the Department of Agri- 
culture (so called because classes were largely 
graduate in the beginning and because primary 
interest still 
though they 
5,000 


centers on graduate students al- 
are now in the minority) has ex- 
The than 180 


courses offered each semester in this unique 


ceeded each year. more 


educational institution range from the voca- 


tional to the cultural—from glass-blowing for 
laboratory technicians and statistics for econo- 
mists to the classics and foreign languages for 
everybody and interior decoration for the gov- 
ernment girl who wishes to beautify her living 
quarters. The courses are of college grade, 
intended for serious-minded employees who are 
willing to make sacrifices for their self-improve- 
ment. These government-encouraged projects 
are permitted to use rooms in public buildings 
after official hours but they are otherwise en- 
tirely self-supporting. They receive no Federal 
funds. 

Few persons know of such government- 
sponsored schools because these institutions have 
no reason to publicize themselves, and even these 
few persons often assume that the government 
is primarily, if not exclusively, interested in 
education of a narrow vocational nature. No 
The gov- 


ernment employee who follows that assumption 


assumption could be more erroneous. 


and plans his post-entry education on that basis 


is committing himself to life in a vocational 
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rut and to a career typified by the publie’s con- 
Edueation which is 
more and more specialized, more and more re- 
stricted in its application, is not the kind of 
education that is an antidote for bureaucracy. 
Bureaucracy breeds on narrowness, professional 


ception of a bureaucrat. 


bigotry, and occupational myopia. 

The government is, of course, interested in 
such immediate, short-run purposes as increased 
job proficiency and preparation for increased 
job responsibilities. It wants better economists, 
better stenographers, better scientists, and bet- 
ter administrators. It wants skills improved and 
knowledge increased; but beyond such obvious 
needs, it is interested in potentialities, breadth 
of comprehension, and all the other attitudes 
educated men and 


and attributes of truly 


women. It wants men who have developed eriti- 
cal intelligence, who are free from littleness and 
prejudice, who not only “know” but also “un- 
derstand.” It wants men who have not only 
had experience or experiences, as all animals 
do, but have generalized upon them and evolved 
Without 
such men and women, the complicated tasks of 
government simply cannot be done. The need 
It is also eul- 


principles and values for the future. 


is by no means voeational alone. 
tural, not in the specious sense of exclusive 
attention to particular subjects of study, but in 
the sense of development of attitude, emphasis, 
and approach, which transcend content. 
Someone has aptly said that culture is that 
which remains after one has forgotten all he 
ever learned, at least all the facts he ever 
learned. It is the residue, the distillation. 
When all mere information and fact are gone, 
only attitudes and values remain—a certain 
outlook and approach to life, a set of criteria, 
an imprint of countless generalizations, a crea- 
tive imagination, a certain self-discipline, a dis- 
criminating judgment—those cementing, unify- 
ing intangibles which fill the interstices of fact 
and experience. It is to develop such qualities 
as these and to bring them to bear squarely on 
the problems of the publie service that the gov- 
ernment has for many years encouraged exten- 
sive post-entry education of its employees. 
Such education is an indispensable part of the 
‘areer service and it is also one of the public’s 
best safeguards against hidebound, moss-covered 


bureaucracy. One who knows the Federal ser- 
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vice cannot help being amazed at the excellent 
talent represented by its employees. One ecan- 
not also help seeing the urgent need for prevent- 
ing that talent from stagnating, deteriorating, 
losing its ereativeness, and becoming mediocrity. 
One of the most powerful weapons in behalf 
of maximum growth and utilization of talents is 
continuous education. 

The too-little-known progress already being 
made to increase the competence of the nation’s 
civil servants would be rounded out admirably 
if three other weapons could be placed in the 
educational arsenal against ingrown bureauc- 
racy. 

Exchange of selected personnel should be 
worked out between the Federal government 
and the state and local governments and between 
the Federal government and the colleges and 
The advantages would be shared 
all the way around. 

Funds should be made available for the train- 
ing of civil employees at public expense, as we 


universities. 


Bwent@. .°. 
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unhesitatingly do in the ease of the armed ser- 
vices, when trained personnel is not otherwise 
available. 

Scholarships should be provided by universi- 
ties, foundations, or private sources specifically 
for the further education of the most promising 
government employees who are eager to earn 
advanced degrees in the fields in which they are 
working for the government. The young, mar- 
ried, low-salaried government worker is no more 
able to finance his own graduate education than 
Perhaps it 
is not expecting too much to hope that at least 


the poor, unmarried college senior. 


a few of the many men of means who denounce 
(by which they indiserimi- 
nately mean all government employees) would 
be willing to contribute something to the im- 
provement of what they may dislike but realisti- 
cally recognize as an inevitable part of govern- 


the “bureaucrats” 


ment. If “bureaucrats” are always to be with 
us, they should be the best that education can 


make them. 





A SERIOUS POSTWAR CHILD-LABOR 
PROBLEM PREDICTED 

THE large army of young people who have 
dropped out of school for work during the war 
years will present an educational problem of 
serious magnitude after the war, according to 
Gertrude Folks Zimand, general secretary, Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, in a release dated 
December 6. 
report of the committee as follows: 


Mrs. Zimand quotes the annual 


By the end of 1945, there will be approximately 
3,000,000 young people ranging from 14 to 22 years, 
who left school for employment during the war 
years before reaching the age of 18 and before com- 
pleting high school. Many will have had no more 
than elementary-school education and the majority 
will not have had more than two years of high 
school. Although no extensive studies have been 
made, data available from a few cities suggest that 
on the whole these young people are of a low level 
of education, a low level of ability, and not espe- 
cially interested in continuing their schooling. ... 

After the war, a very large number of the young 
people now working in war industries or in miscel- 
laneous jobs will find that the market for their 
services has collapsed. It will be economically im- 


portant, as well as socially desirable, to remove as 
many of them as possible from competition with 
adults in the labor market by providing some type 
of educational program for them. 

They will be more experienced and mature than 
young people of the same age who have remained in 
school. 
counseling service and educational programs must 
be made available to them as adults. Their needs 
will be not unlike those of many young veterans. 


They must be planned for as adults, and 


In fact, many of the younger veterans will be men 
who left school under 18 years and worked in war 
or civilian industries until they were inducted... . 

In order to prevent a fresh crop of children from 
entering industry after the war, the age limit in 
state child-labor laws should be raised to 16 years 
for all gainful employment during school hours. 
Only 13 states now have this standard; most state 
laws permit children to leave school at 14 if they 
can secure employment. 
states will probably not consider immediate adop- 
tion of the 16-year standard, on the theory that 
available manpower should not be further reduced 
while the war continues. 


The legislatures in these 


However, current concern 
about child employment and current fear of post- 
war unemployment should provide support for the 
enactment of this standard in 1945, to become effec- 
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tive six months after the termination of the war, as 
part of state postwar programs to stabilize employ- 


ment... .- 

The war years have revealed increasingly that 
a large segment of public opinion tolerates re- 
strictions on the employment of minors in depres- 
sion periods when labor is plentiful, but does not 
really accept the basic premise underlying such 
legislation—namely, that it is essential to the wel- 
fare of children and the well-being of the state. 
Much remains to be done to assure to every child 
full opportunities for education and preparation for 
vocational life and adequate time for recreation and 


wholesome social development. 


THE 59TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Tue American Historical Association will con- 
vene at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 28 for its 59th annual meeting. As in the 
past several years, the program has been deter- 
mined to a large extent by the war, and, while 
the committee made no attempt to center the 
papers on a single theme, “the program drew 
itself, perhaps inevitably, toward a considera- 
tion of the present and immediate future of our 
own country....”’ William T. Hutchinson, pro- 
fessor of American history, the University of 
Chicago, is chairman of the Committee on Pro- 
gram, which comprises A. L. Burt, professor of 
history, University of Minnesota; Allan B. Cole; 
Paul Knaplund, professor of history, University 
of Wisconsin; Fred Rippy, professor of history, 
the University of Chicago; James L. Sellers, 
professor of history, University of Nebraska; 
Raymond P. Stearns, assistant professor of his- 
tory, University of Illinois; S. Harrison Thom- 
son; and Prescott W. Townsend, professor of 

history, Indiana University. 

Thursday morning will be devoted to sectional 
meetings as follows: “Ancient History,” under 
the chairmanship of J. A. O. Larsen, associate 
professor of history, the University of Chicago; 
“The Land in Critical Russell H. 
Anderson, of the Museum of Science and In- 


Periods,” 


dustry, Chicago, chairman; and “National Vari- 
ations in the Effects of Specifie Economie In- 
novations,” Chester W. Wright, professor of 
political economy, the University of Chicago, 
These will be followed by a luncheon 
the modern European history 


chairman. 


conference of 


group, Eugene N. Anderson, professor of Euro- 
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pean history, the American University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), presiding, with Oscar Jaszi, pro- 
fessor of political science, Oberlin (Ohio) Col- 
lege, discussing “Central Europe and Russia”; 
and a joint luncheon conference of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association and the Society of 
American Archivists, under the chairmanship of 
Theodore C. Pease, professor of history, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

In the afternoon, the sessions will be devoted 
to discussions of “The Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance,” A. C. Krey, professor of history, 
University of Minnesota, chairman; ‘English 
History,” Robert K. Richardson, professor of 
history, Beloit (Wise.) College, chairman; 
“Latin-American History,” Professor Rippy, 
chairman; “American Patriotism,’ Andrew W. 
Cordier, professor of history and political sci- 
ence, Manchester College (North Manchester, 
Ind.), chairman; and “Relations between Civil 
and Military Authorities during the Civil War,” 
Howard K. Beale, professor of history, the 
University of North Carolina, chairman. 


’ 


The dinner meeting will have as toastmaster, 
George C. Sellery, professor of European his- 
tory, University of Wisconsin, and the presi- 
dential address will be given by William Linn 
Westerman, professor of history, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Friday morning’s groups will consider “Mod- 
ern European History,” “Military History,” 
“Christian Missions in China,” and “History’s 
Function in a World of Freedom.” The lunch- 
eon conference of the Latin-American group will 
have Samuel F. Bemis, professor of diplomatic 
history, Yale University, as chairman; that of 
the AHA and the American Association for 
State and Local History, LeRoy R. Hafen, of 
the State Historical Society of Colorado. The 
Silver Jubilee luncheon of the American Catho- 
lie Historical Association, Paul Kiniery, of 
Loyola University (Chicago), presiding, will 
have as its special guest the Right Reverend 
Monsignor Peter Guilday, professor of Amer- 
ican Church History, the Catholic University of 
America (Washington, D. C.), and as guest 
speaker, the Most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago. Guy Stanton Ford, ex- 
ecutive seerctary, AHA, will convey greetings 
from the AHA. 

The afternoon will continue the sectional dis- 
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cussions and will close with the dinner meeting 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 
The chairman is William C. Brinkley, Holland 
N. MeTyeire professor of history, Vanderbilt 
University, and the speaker, Archibald Mae- 
Leish, Librarian of Congress. 


COMMISSIONER MCNUTT PRAISES 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
FOR WAR WORK 


Joun W. Stupesaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, has distributed to educational jour- 
nals copies of a letter from Paul V. MeNutt, 
chairman, War Manpower Commission, ad- 
dressed to Dr. Studebaker under date of Octo- 
ber 30, from which we quote as follows: 


All during the summer, hundreds of thousands of 
teachers and students have been at work in ship- 
yards, munitions plants, airplane factories, and many 
other types of war industries. They have added a 
vast number of man hours to the production of war 
materials necessary for the successful invasion of 
Europe and continuation of the war in the Pacific. 
These teachers and students also have helped the 
nation in numerous essential home-front activities, 
not the least of which has been the harvesting and 
processing of huge amounts of food necessary to 
feed our civilian population, our troops, and to help 
supply our gallant Allies. 

Because their work has so greatly aided the war 
effort, I desire to extend through you congratula- 
tions to all of our teachers and students who volun- 
tarily devoted their recent vacations to employment 
in essential jobs. At the same time, I want also to 
congratulate the teachers and young people for re- 
turning to the schools, colleges, and universities. 
Congratulations are due them for returning to the 
classroom because education must go on even in 
wartime in a democracy. Our young people need to 
learn the larger tasks of citizenship. They must be 
prepared for future life problems. They must be 
ready to preserve the peace to come. 

In order to take up the slack caused by the return 
of teachers and students to school, it will be neces- 
sary to turn elsewhere for much additional man- 
power. Because of this fact it may be possible, 
where necessary in labor-shortage areas, for young 
persons in school to continue war jobs on a part- 
time or ‘‘school-work’’ basis. I urge that they 
do so wherever satisfactory arrangements can be 
made. In so doing, they can give some portion of 
the help needed in the production of war materials 
so necessary to assure our fighting forces that they 
will have the tools necessary to win final victory. 
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A “GI JOE” ON COMPULSORY PEACE- 
TIME MILITARY TRAINING 

CoMPULSORY military training as a peacetime 
policy promises to become one of the most bit- 
terly disputed of our wartime controversial 
issues. Of especial significance to the schools 
and colleges is the present emphasis by certain 
advocates of such training upon the alleged need 
for a full year of military service that shall be 
independent of, and unencumbered by, any aims 
or purposes that are broadly educational—a 
year during which all male citizens between the 
ages of 18 and 19 will be under the exclusive 
control of the military authorities. 

Among the letters to the editor that have been 
elicited by the recent discussions in these col- 
umns of the general question of compulsory 
military training is one from a “GI Joe” (who 
must remain otherwise unidentified), which deals 
rather emphatically with this specific proposal. 
“Joe’s” point of departure is the article, “Should 
We Have Compulsory Military Service for All 
Youth?” in ScHooL AND Society, November 11. 
This article, it will be recalled, reported the atti- 
tude of higher education toward compulsory 
training as revealed by a poll of 238 college 
workers in 45 states. The opinion of the sam- 
pling was fairly generally in favor of some form 
of compulsory training. 

“Joe’s” first contention is that, if a similar. 
sampling of college workers now themselves in 
the Armed Forces had been polled, the results 
would very likely have been quite different. The 
latter group, he says, would know “just how the 
Army is training our youth, not only in skills 
. .., but also in off-duty divertissements.” In 
these, he says, no courses are offered, neverthe- 
less Army life “fosters them to an extent of 
which the average college professor would be 
entirely unaware.” It is unnecessary to repeat 
here his specific charges; they may be based on 
either purely local or purely wartime condi- 
tions; suffice it to say, however, that, if they are 
inherent in a compulsory program, a policy 
that would delegate to the military authorities 
the complete control of a full year in the life 
of every youth at a most impressionable age 
ought in all conscience to be most carefully con- 
sidered before it is adopted. 

“Joe” also emphasizes the disadvantage to the 
individual of postponing for a full year his 
entrance to a professional calling, preparation 


iene 


ee eee 
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for which is already so extended that he cannot 
hope to become financially independent and the 
head of a home until his late twenties. 

Our correspondent further urges that a final 
decision on this matter be postponed until the 
war is over. (Until that time, it may be as- 
sumed, the present compulsory training of 18- 
year-old boys will be continued.) There is no 
“Above all,” he 
concludes, “wait until you hear from us GI’s!”— 


W. C. B. 


need, he contends, for haste. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY AND BUTLER 
UNIVERSITY TO CO-OPERATE 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 

Own December 2, Indiana University and But- 
ler University announced “the pooling of their 
resources in the Indianapolis area to meet the 
increasing demand for adult education in eve- 
ning-school work.” The co-operative effort will 
become effective, January 1, having recently 
been approved by the governing boards of the 
two universities. 


Each of the universities will continue its adult 
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evening-class program with Butler courses offered 
through its Evening Division on its campus and 
Indiana classes meeting at the institution ’s Indian- 
apolis Extension Center. The curricula of the two 
programs, however, have been arranged to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of effort and expense and 
to provide fuller educational service to the adult 


population of the... area. 


M. O. Ross, president, Butler University, and 
Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana Univer- 
sity, in a joint statement announcing the ar- 
rangement, said, in part: 

The increasing needs of the community have 
made imperative a richer and broader program 

. accessible to all. It is clear that the com- 
bined facilities of these two universities will pro- 
vide much greater opportunities for continuing 
study than either of the institutions alone could 
Ofer. 5. 5)» 

The Evening Division of Butler University 
has been in operation since 1899. Indiana Uni- 
versity’s Extension Center was established in 
1916 after extension classes had been held in 
the city for more than a decade. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Livingston W. Houston, who has been a 
trustee of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
(Troy, N. Y.) since 1926 and for the past thir- 
teen years has been closely associated with the 
active administration of the institute, first as 
secretary of the board (1931) and as secretary 
and treasurer since 1935, has been elected presi- 
of the institute to sueceed William Otis 
as re- 


dent 
Hotchkiss, who was retired last 
ported in ScHOOL AND Society, October 2, 1943. 


year, 


ISABEL PHISTERER, administrative dean, Caze- 
novia (N. Y.) Junior College, has been ap- 
pointed to the presideney. Since the resigna- 
tion of Burritt C. Harrington, which was re- 
ported in these columns, June 20, 1942, Miss 
Phisterer has been serving as acting president. 


J. Harotp Lamps, dean of engineering, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, was appointed dean, 
College of Engineering, State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering of the University of 
North Carolina, December 6, to sueceed Lieu- 


tenant Colonel Blake R. Van Leer, whose eleec- 
tion as president, Georgia School of Technology 
(Atlanta), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
February 26. 


ELEANOR CARROLL, associate professor of 
journalism, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Carl W. Ackerman, dean 
of the Graduate School of Journalism. Miss 
Carroll is the first woman to hold this adminis- 
trative post. 


Kurt G. Stern, formerly assistant professor 
of physiological chemistry, School of Medicine, 
Yale University, has been appointed director 
of a newly installed laboratory at the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y. The lab- 
oratory, according to an announcement by Ray- 
mond E. Kirk, head of the department of chem- 
istry and dean of the Graduate School, sent to 
ScHOOL AND Society, December 9, is equipped 
“with instruments heretofore used chiefly in bio- 


chemical research.” Dr. Stern was recently 


awarded a grant totaling $19,000 “for funda- 
mentul research on proteins and highpolymers” 
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from the Carrie S. Scheuer Foundation of New 
York, “for use at any institution Dr. Stern 
chose.” Dr. Stern will work in close co-opera- 
tion with Herman F. Mark, professor of organic 
chemistry, and internationally known authority 
on highpolymer chemistry. 


HAROLD COTTINGHAM was recently appointed 
director of guidance at William Woods College, 
Fulton, Mo. 


Earu K. Serpert, formerly psychologist and 
director of guidance for the public schools of 
Belleville (N. J.), has been appointed director 
of student personnel, Green Mountain Junior 
College, Poultney, Vt. 

Mrs. E. LANE WARREN is the new director of 
the lower school of Derby Academy, Hingham, 
Mass. 

MILDRED CROSMAN BrEeED, formerly on the 
staff of the Beaver Country Day School (Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass.) in the department of testing 
and remedial reading, has been appointed di- 
rector of the elementary school of Lincoln 
School, Providence, R. I. 


MuzZaAFFER SERIF BosoGuv, professor of psy- 
chology, University of Ankara (Turkey), has 
been granted a two-year fellowship by the De- 
partment of State. Dr. Muzafer Sherif (as he 
is known in this country) is to work in the de- 
partment of psychology, Princeton University, 
“on a systematic social psychology in co-opera- 
tion with Hadley Cantril [associate professor of 
psychology }.” 

GEORGE PLimpTton ApDAMs, Mills professor of 
mental and moral philosophy and dean, College 
of Letters and Science, University of California 
(Los Angeles), has been appointed Woodbridge 
lecturer in philosophy for 1945-46 in Columbia 
University. The subject of the leetures will be 
“Mind and Nature.” Dr. Adams will also give 
a course in ethics and metaphysies, as well as a 
seminar in metaphysical problems. 


Francis THEODORE PERKINS, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, Claremont (Calif.) Grad- 
uate School, was promoted to an associate pro- 
fessorship, November 30. 


Ropert R. SEALOCK, assistant professor of 
physiological chemistry, University of Rochester 
(N. Y.), has been appointed associate professor 
of chemistry in the field of physiological chem- 
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istry, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Ames. 


EwIincG Scort, chemical adviser to the U. S. 
Tariff Commission and formerly a member of 
the staff of the premedical school, Peking 
(China) Union Medical College, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of chemistry, Syra- 
euse (N. Y.) University. Dr. Seott will assume 
his new duties next September. 


KENNETH VERNE LOTTICK was recently ap- 
pointed to the staff of the State Teachers Col- 
lege (Fredonia, N. Y.) to teach courses in 


American history. 


LeonarD J. LUKER, assistant professor of 
education, Michigan State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science (East Lansing), who 
has been serving with the Armed Forces, has 
received an honorable discharge and has returned 
to his post. 


Frep E. NESSELL, registrar, the George Wash- 
ington University (Washington, D. C.), has been 
appointed business manager of the university to 
succeed Allen H. Connolly, who has resigned to 
accept a post in the Contract Clearance Division, 
Navy Department. 


GARLAND F. Tay.or, assistant professor of 
English, Tulane University, who was recently 
released from his post as field director of the 
American Red Cross in Africa and Italy, has 
been appointed acting librarian of the Howard- 
Tilton Memorial Library of the university to 
succeed Guy Cardwell, associate professor of 
English, who has held the post since the death 
of Robert J. Usher, librarian. Dr. Usher’s death 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, August 
19. 


GrorGE F. Howe, associate professor of his- 
tory, University of Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed university historian for the war period. 
“He is to write an account, for publication, of 
the university’s manifold contribution to the war 
effort.” 


Grorce W. Haupt, professor of science, New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Glassboro), has 
been asked by the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the bureau of curriculum of Bridgeton 
to serve as consultant to a group of teachers who 
are constructing a course of study in science for 
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the elementary and junior high schools of 
sridgeton and adjacent districts. 

THe ReveREND BoyNTON MERRILL, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Columbus 
(Ohio), has been elected to the Board of Trus- 
tees of Oberlin (Ohio) College to sueceed Doug- 
las Horton. 

V. C. ARNSPIGER, vice-president in charge of 
research and production, Eneyelopedia Britan- 
nica Films, Ine., recently announced the ap- 
pointment of three associates in research and 
Cillié, formerly in 
broadeasts to Central, 


production: Francois 5. 


charge of short-wave 
Southeastern, and Middle European sections, 
OWI; Hubert M. Evans, instructor in the nat- 
ural sciences, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; and James R. Brewster, instructor in 
audio-visual education, summer sessions, Har- 
vard University. 

JoserH E. Gipson, director of the division of 
higher education, Louisiana State Department 
of Edueation, has been appointed representa- 
tive for Louisiana on the Advisory Council of 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators to serve the remainder of the term of the 
late Auguste J. Tete, former superintendent of 
schools, Orleans Parish. The term expires, 
March 15, 1945. 

Sister M. Anciuua, professor of sociology, 
Immaculate Heart College (Hollywood, Calif.), 
has been appointed director of a permanent 
organization established at the college in the 
interest of furthering “a better understanding 
of our Southern neighbors” with the hope that 
such understanding will bring about “an earlier 
peace, a more lasting peace, and a more Christ- 
like world.” The organization was 
effected at the conclusion of the Conference on 
Inter-American Relations, held at the college, 
November 11, a report of which appeared in 
ScHOOL AND Society, December 9. 


postwar 


KE. R. Hitpr, former superintendent of schools, 
Grenora (N. D.), has been elected to the super- 
intendeney of Williams County (N. D.) to sue- 
ceed Helen Schell. 

JosePH Bravo assumed the superintendency 
of schools, Jones County (Iowa), December 1, 
succeeding Nellie V. Morey, whose resignation 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Socrety, Novem- 
ber 4. 
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Dean E. TriaGs, administrative assistant to 
W. K. Cobb, superintendent of schools, Ventura 
County (Calif.), has been elected to the super- 
intendency. The appointment of Mr. Cobb to 
the superintendency of the Tulare County 
(Calif.) university-high-school system, 
ported in these columns, December 2. 


yas re- 


ZENAIDA CARRION, formerly an elementary- 
school principal in Mayaguez (Puerto Rico), 
has been appointed assistant to John H. Hughes, 
insular supervisor of occupational information 
and guidance. Miss Carrion returned recently 
to Puerto Rico, after having spent a year in 
graduate study at Columbia University. 


ERNEST STEPHENS, deputy superintendent of 
schools, Lynn (Mass.), was elected to the super- 
intendency, November 30, to succeed Harvey S. 
Gruver, who reached the retirement age of 
seventy years, November 29. Lawrence G. Mc- 
Ginn, principal, Pickering Junior High School, 
has succeeded Mr. Stephens. 

MariAN WesBB, WILLIAM JONES, ANNETTE 
JOHNSON, AND Harry PARKER were recently ap- 
pointed to the department of guidance of the 
publie schools of Baltimore. 


Lee Pavuu Sec, president, University of 
Washington (Seattle), who has reached the age 
of sixty-five years, has announced his intention 
to retire within a year. 

ARNAUD C. Marts, for the past nine years 
president, Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.), 
has announced his resignation, effective at the 
close of the present academic year. Dr. Marts 
will continue to serve as a trustee of the univer- 
sity, but will return to New York to resume his 
duties as president of Marts and Lundy, Ince., 
a firm of public-relations counselors for philan- 
thropie institutions. 


H. Surpiey Fry, head of the department of 
chemistry, College of Liberal Arts, University 
of Cincinnati, will resign, February 1, 1945. 
Dr. Fry, who joined the staff in 1901 and has 
held his present post since 1918, will receive 
the honorary title of professor emeritus upon 
his retirement. 


HvuGu H. Stewart, since 1928 principal of 
the A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon 
(N. Y.), and a member of the city’s school sys- 
tem for thirty-three years, will retire, December 
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31. ScHOOL AND Society is indebted to Thomas 
H. Briggs, professor emeritus of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for this 
item. 


Recent Deaths 


FREDERICK S Locum, professor. emeritus of 
astronomy, Wesleyan University, died, Decem- 
ber 4, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. 
Slocum had served as instructor in mathe- 
maties (1895-1900), assistant professor of as- 
tronomy (1900-09), and professor of nautical 
science (1918-20), Brown University ; instructor 
in astrophysics (1909-11) and assistant pro- 
fessor of astronomy (1911-14), the University 
of Chicago; director (1909-11), Yerkes Observ- 
atory; and professor of astronomy and director 
of the Van Vleck Observatory, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, 1914 until his retirement in 1941. Be- 
eause of the war, however, he continued his 
teaching until illness overtook him last October. 


Haro_p Renwick FL int, former head of the 
department of English and dean of the sopho- 
more class, Columbia Grammar School (New 
York City), died, December 4, at the age of 
fifty-six years. Mr. Flint had taught at Peddie 
School (Hightstown, N. J.), Mercersburg (Pa.) 
Academy, and Culver Military Academy, before 
going to the Columbia Grammar School in 1923. 


Davin Lesuig Stamy, since 1912 professor of 
mathematics, Georgia School of Technology, 
died, December 7, at the age of fifty-nine years. 


Mayor JOHN L. GrirritH, former dean of 
men, Drake University (Des Moines), sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, December 7, a few 
hours after leaving a meeting of the Western 
Conference at which he had been re-elected 
athletic commissioner for a term of five years. 
Major Griffith, who was sixty-four years old at 
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the time of his death, had long been identified 
with the field of physical education and ath- 
letics. He had served as athletic director at 
Yankton (S. D.) College and Morningside Col- 
lege (Sioux City, Iowa) before going to Drake 
University as director of athletics and dean of 
men, a post from which he retired in 1917. 


Howarp A. Dose.L, head of the department 
of mathematics, New York State College for 
Teachers (Albany), died, December 8, at the 
age of fifty-eight years. Dr. Dobell, who had 
served the college since 1928, had been for ten 
years director of college extension. Prior to 
1928, he had taught at Colgate University 
(Hamilton, N. Y.), the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Syracuse (N. Y.) University. 


OLIVER JONES Marston, for thirty-one years 
professor of business law and economies, Uni- 
versity of Southern California (Los Angeles), 
died, December 8, at the age of seventy years. 


Other Items 


L. H. Apo.rson, director of extension, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, announced in November 
that extension courses by correspondence are 
now available for American prisoners of war 
in German areas. Courses for these prisoners 
are to be cleared through the Armed Forces 
Institute by way of the American Red Cross in 
Switzerland. Offerings include “credit and non- 
credit courses of high-school and college grade 
as well as business and industrial courses that 
help prepare for specific occupations.” Because 
German restrictions against sending written 
material out of the country are so rigid, lesson 
reports may not be returned to the university, 
and students seeking credit for courses “must 
take examinations and fulfill other require- 
ments” upon their return to this country. 


Shorter Papers... 





EDUCATIONAL PLANNING FOR THE 
VETERANS IN KANSAS 
Ir is estimated that 48 agencies are interested 
in helping the veterans of World War II when 
they return home! Will they stand on street 
corners peddling pencils after this war as they 
did after the last? The American Legion, Con- 


gress, everyone is determined that this will not 
happen again. 

With the thought of weaving the services of 
all the local, state, and Federal agencies inter- 
ested in the veteran into some kind of workable, 
community pattern, Rees H. Hughes, president, 
Kansas State Teachers College of Pittsburg, re- 
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cently called together representatives of the 
principal agencies for a conference in Pitts- 
burg. 

The college played an important part after 
World War I by giving rehabilitation training 
to 537 veterans, and President Hughes believed 
that, under the much broader educational pro- 
visions of this war, the education of veterans 
will be a major function of all colleges for at 
least a number of years. Thirty-six vocation- 
ally handicapped veterans are already enrolled 
in Pittsburg. 

As the conference progressed, one could see 
emerging a clear outline of the path which the 
veteran will probably take from military to civil 
life. 
lize as soon as the Army, the discussion centered 


Since the Navy is not planning to demobi- 


on the Army man. 

First, much will be done by the Army itself 
for both the disabled and the able veteran before 
he is discharged. Captain R. T. Hinton of the 
Adjutant General's Division and now at Winter 
General Hospital, Topeka, told of the working 
of the separation centers and the general hos- 
He attended the Army school at Fort 
Chaplains, 


pitals. 
Dix, N. 
consultants, and others, he said, will test the 
man and talk to him. They will confer with 
the Selective Service, the Red Cross, and the 
USES about jobs for him. By the time a man 
leaves the Army he will know what his rights 


J., for leaders in this work. 


are and where his best opportunities lie. 

After being wounded in battle or discharged 
because he did not fit in, a man may feel that he 
has met this thing ealled war and been defeated 
He must be helped 
This ealls for 
sympathy and understanding on the part of 


by it, said Captain Hinton. 
to regain his self-confidence. 
those who counsel him; preferably counselors 
themselves should be veterans who speak his 
language. 

Before the veteran leaves the separation cen- 
Augusta 
Galster, its representative from St. Louis, said 


ter, he will next meet the Red Cross. 


that there are field directors at each separation 
center and at offices of the Veterans Administra- 
The Red Cross, first, helps the veteran to 
file his claim without the worry of consulting 
a lawyer. Secondly, it gives financial aid to him 
and his family during the adjudication of his 
The Red Cross works largely through 
local resources of the veteran’s 


tion. 


claim. 


local chapters: 
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family and community are first tried, and each 
chapter decides upon each case. Much depends 
upon the training and initiative of local volun- 
teers as to how far each chapter goes beyond the 
national minimum of service set up by law in 
1917. 

In case the veteran did not listen carefully at 
the separation center, Edward W. Franzke of 
the WMC, Topeka, pointed out, the USES main- 
tains “informational centers” in every county, 
through which “area statements” are issued 
monthly telling of labor-market conditions. The 
USES will give the man aptitude tests, and has 
also analyzed Army and other war jobs to show 
what civilian work they may prepare for. For 
example, Navy motor machinist mate, 2d class, 
has learned something about 44 jobs. 

If the veteran is injured and has a vocational 
handicap, his next stop will be at the Veterans 
Administration, which, under Public Law 16 of 
March 24, 1943, will help him plan a course of 
training that will rehabilitate him for a voca- 
tion. 

Carl H. Kunsemuller, Wichita director, Vet- 
erans Administration, pointed out that many 
handicapped men, in these times of good em- 
ployment, can get jobs and may not apply for 
vocational training which would fit them to 
make better use of their government loan. Local 
advisers, therefore, should urge every veteran to 
learn his rights to education, for he may out- 
grow his handicap and not be eligible for as- 
sistance. He must begin his training within two 
years of discharge or of the end of the war. 

This rehabilitation training is of two kinds: 
job training with a firm, or institutional train- 
ing in a school for a maximum of 48 months. 

Most of the rehabilitation students have not 
finished high school and pursue practical courses 
like electrical maintenance, radio technician, 
drafting, motor mechanics, eabinet-making, up- 
holstery, printing, and linotype. They have al- 
ready enrolled for 12 out of the 20 courses 
offered. Many can soon make up their high- 
school deficiency and qualify for college credits. 

If the veteran is not voeationally handicapped, 
he will be able to return to his job, if he left one, 
under the Selective Service Act of 1940. He 
must apply to his board within 40 days in order 
to do this. If not, or if he wants a different 
job, the board will help him find it through the 
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USES. Some of the early discharged men do 
not care to go to work at once—perhaps the 
change is too abrupt—and ean draw $20 a week 
unemployment benefits. 

Finally, there is the large group of veterans 
under 25 years of age, and some above, whose 
education was interrupted by the war, who, if 
they served 90 days, will be entitled under the 
GI Bill of Rights to 12 months of education 
plus the number of months in service. Thus « 
man in service 19 months will receive 30 months 
of education. 

The eagerness of the college to serve the vet- 
erans is indicated by the appointment by Presi- 
dent Hughes of an 1l-member committee on 
vocational rehabilitation at the Kansas State 
Teachers College. Its members are W. H. Mat- 
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thews, chairman; O. P. Dellinger, dean of the 
college; J. Gordon Eaker, English department; 
O. A. Hankammer, industrial-arts department; 
Walter S. Lyerla, commerce department; Annie 
Marriott, home-economies department; J. U. 
Massey, registrar; Paul Murphy, psychology 
department; J. A. G. Shirk, mathematies de- 
partment; George D. Small, dean of men; and 
Jennie C. Walker, dean of women. Bulletins 
are being sent to former students telling of 
opportunities to continue their education after 
the war. 
J. GorpoN EAKER 
AcTING HEAD, 
ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
PITTSBURG 


Correspondence ... 





A REPLY TO PROFESSOR PILLEY 

Proressor PILLeEy’s criticisms (SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 16) of Dr. Bode’s article on 
“The Problem of Liberal Education” (ScHoon 
AND Society, June 24) have served to confuse 
rather than clarify the issues. Fortunately, his 
comments will be subjected to a thorough analy- 
sis by a wise and experienced student of phi- 
losophy in an early issue of this magazine.1 Two 
points, however, deserve immediate though nec- 
essarily brief attention. 

Professor Pilley concluded with some satisfae- 
tion that the problem of liberal education, which 
Dr. Bode had defined at length, does not exist. 
His conclusion was based on the general agree- 
ment that freedom of the intellect is the mark 
of a liberal education. Stated in these terms, 
there are few who would take exception to the 
alleged agreement. Professor Pilley, however, 
seemed to overlook the fact that there is not 
similar agreement as to the meaning of such 
freedom or the manner in which it is to be 
achieved. On this point, Plato, the medieval 
churchmen,? Dr. Bode, Professor Pilley, and 
others have advocated divergent points of view. 
Each of these has its loyal advocates on vir- 
tually every campus in the land. Thus the 

1 An article in defense of Dr. Bode by M. C. Otto, 
professor of philosophy, University of Wisconsin, 
will appear in an early number of SCHOOL AND 


SocieTy.—EpDITor. 
2 John Dewey, Fortune, August, 1944, pp. 180-90. 


learned professor appears to have assumed that 
the quality of the object is inherent in its name. 

It is difficult to understand what Professor 
Pilley meant by his statement that “liberal edu- 
sation consists in encouraging young people to 
think for themselves.” In developing this point, 
he rejoiced in “the dogmatism 
amongst liberal teachers of philosophy.” This, 
he said, is achieved by encouraging students to 
pursue the philosophical problems of the day, 
being careful at all times to observe the rules 
In this manner the stu- 


absence of 


of “rational criticism.” 
dent presumably is able to avoid the error of 
assuming that one answer is as good as an- 
other, and the instructor can circumvent the pit- 
falls of dogmatism by rendering unnecessary the 
implication that there is one and only one 
“right” conelusion. However, the student’s ulti- 
mate conclusions must be made to agree with 
“the criteria those who have 
achieved the clearest visions of human excel- 
lence.” Presumably this is accomplished with- 
out restricting freedom of thought. 

What manner of criteria are these that they 
may be imposed without restricting? The use 
of the word “vision” implies that they reflect 
an image of human excellence that has an exist- 
ence apart from the experiences of ordinary 
mortals. If so, how can the ordinary student 
afford to be free to differ from these “clearest 
visions of perfection” supplied him by the 


provided by 
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Or, how can the instructor escape 
“achieve- 


supermen ? 


his moral obligation to make these 
ments of the greatest human understanding” the 
very foundation of all philosophical thought? 
In the 


final analysis Professor Pilley resorts not to 


But all this is unimportant anyway! 


reason, but to individual conscience “as an ex- 
tra-experiential entity” in determining what is 
morally good or bad. 

Now we really are confused! If conscience 
is to be the judge, why should we train the intel- 
lect? What good is freedom to think if thought 
is to have no part in determining “what is good, 
Perhaps, though, con- 
In that event con- 


or true, or beautiful’? 
science is subject to training. 
science is bent by human experience and we 
must agree with Dr. Bode that morality has an 
experiential basis and the development of hu- 
man capacity ean be achieved only through the 
medium of social living. 

The problem of liberal education seems to 
linger with us. 

I. N. Tout 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE SURVIVAL OF LIBERAL EDUCA- 
TION: A COMMENT 

ONE of the thought-provoking articles in your 
issue of September 2 was “A Comment on 
Chancellor Malott’s Paper, ‘Will Liberal Edu- 
cation Survive?’” I feel that Mr. Porterfield’s 
points are well taken—it is undoubtedly true 
that our language will expand as a result of 
In fact, as Mr. Porterfield 


suggests, the cornerstone in any liberal-educa- 


coming victories. 


tion structure of the future may well be thor- 
ough familiarity with the English tongue. 
There is mueh to be done, of course, before 
such a goal ean be reached. But if all concerned 
—teachers, pupils, administrators—realize how 
vital proficiency in the use of English will be 
in every phase of the world’s postwar life, there 
The 
thought that our language will be spoken in 


will surely be a great surge of interest. 


every corner of the globe, that today’s student 
will be tomorrow's bringer of good will, should 
be stimulating indeed. The possibilities inherent 
demand thoughtful consideration, and it is in 
this mood that I should like to make a few sug- 


restions : 
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Let us further in every way possible thorough 
acquaintance with a language of which we ean be 
justly proud. The limiting of it to ‘‘basic’’ ele- 
ments or even to the terms and sentence structure 
understandable by those who have not progressed 
beyond the fifth or sixth grade may not furnish a 
reasonable basis of pride. Let us lift up the stu 
dent rather than lower the language. 

Let us be sure that school boards understand the 
importance of hiring teachers competent to give 
instruction in English grammar and composition; 
that they realize English, as well as home eco- 
nomies for example, should be taught by a spe- 
cialist rather than a physical-education coach or a 
manual-training instructor whose schedule needs 
another subject to fill it; that they hire enough 
teachers so that the work offered in English com- 
position can be properly supervised and the right 
kind of help given each pupil. 

Let us speed the day when all college instructors 
of English composition will be real teachers rather 
than (or as well as) newly fledged Ph.D.’s who 
may need experience before they can hope for ad- 
vancement or greener pastures. 

Let us fervently hope that college administrators 
and college faculties show, in both attitude and 
practice, their recognition of the vital importance 
of English composition. 

Let us all recognize the fact that classes in this 
subject must be small if definite progress is to be 
made by each student. 

Let us recognize further that desirable results 
eannot be obtained unless the load of composition 
instructors is so adjusted that they have both the 
time and the energy to teach well an exacting sub- 
ject, time and energy also to read intelligently and 
helpfully the all-important papers. A student im- 
proves little through the mere writing of themes; 
he improves through the recognition and correction 
of errors. There seems no substitute for this—in 
either composition or life. 

Let us pray that no pressure ever be put on an 
instructor by any school-board member or college 
administrator to pass Johnny or Mary; when a good 
instructor fails a student, there is generally a good 
reason for such failure. 

Let us recommend to administrators and college 
boards that proficiency in the use of English be a 
requisite for graduation. 

Let us recommend also that ability to employ 
correct and effective English be a minimum require- 
ment of anyone considered for a teaching position, 
especially in colleges and universities. 


No doubt many other suggestions could be 
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made; these were the ones that came to my mind 
as I read Mr. Porterfield’s interesting comments. 
Surely there can be no good reason for a stu- 
dent’s failing to aequire a thorough knowledge 
of his own tongue, especially now when repre- 


Reborts... 
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sentatives of our country are carrying our lan- 
guage to the remotest parts of the earth. 


. MARGARET BEEDE 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH DAKOTA, 
GRAND ForKS 





THE MONTANA STUDY 

THE Montana Study is a research project in 
human resources to be carried on by the greater 
University of Montana and financed initially by 
one of the foundations. Its purpose is to study 
ways to improve the quality of living in Mon- 
tana. Its field is the humanities, or, more sim- 
ply, human values. 

As a research project, the Montana Study 
provides for the services of an adequate staff, 
but is not designed to finance educational or 
community activities beyond what the small staff 
itself can undertake or can get done through 
voluntary co-operation with other agencies. It 
is a project in what may be ealled activated re- 
search, however, and its findings will come not 
merely from scholarly work in the libraries and 
among statistical reports but from field work in 
the small communities that make up most of the 
population of the state. Besides the director, 
the staff of the Montana Study includes Joseph 
Kinsey Howard, author and newspaper man, 
and Paul Meadows, sociologist and research 
specialist. 

The function of the Montana Study is to find 
out as far as possible how the lives of the people 
in Montana and of their families and communi- 
ties may be stabilized and enriched. This in- 
volves asking whether the family as a truly co- 
operative and stable community is any longer 
possible in Montana or, indeed, anywhere else 
in the western world. By what means can such 
a family, in which each member is or becomes 
an economic and social asset to every other mem- 
ber, survive under modern conditions? It also 
involves asking whether the shocking drainage 
of young men and women from rural Montana 
to the cities and out of the state should be ac- 
cepted as necessary and good. It involves ask- 
ing whether young men and women, many of 
them returned from war, can find opportunity 
in Montana or elsewhere for valued, functional 
activity and a good life. In approaching these 
problems, the Montana Study will try to find 


ways to develop educational programs that will 
include young and old, rural and urban, men 
and women of all economic groups, who will 
learn as they live and learn how to live in the 
families and communities where they are at 
home. 

This work requires field experiments of a kind 
that are now taking on revolutionary signifi- 
cance in American education. How to get the 
university off the campus? How to make liberal 
education a constant and continuing function in 
the communities of the state? These are ques- 
tions to which no adequate answer has as yet 
been given in Montana or elsewhere. The an- 
swer may eventually involve basie changes in 
attitude on the part of students, faculties, and 
administrations. It may give more emphasis to 
education within the native work and the home 
community of those being educated. This tested 
principle, magnificently successful in Seandi- 
navia in its support of the democratic way of 
life, has not had much recognition in our edu- 
eational philosophy. Probably it will receive 
more. It may lead in time to structural adjust- 
ments in curricula and in the organizational 
relationship of the universities to the people. 
The sterility and snobbishness of life in most 
of the nation’s large universities, among fae- 
ulty and students alike, make it clear that ab- 
stracting students from their normal family 
and community life in order to “educate” them 
is not an adequate way to prepare citizens for 
life and service in a democratic community. 
Ways to bring the services of the university 
directly to the people, ways to enrich family 
life and to promote community self-education, 
will be considered in the Montana Study, and, 
it may be hoped, practiced. 

The Montana Study has three main parts: 
research; community field work; training teach- 
ers for the new, community-centered conception 
of the humanities. 

The research program is concerned primarily 
with the conditions necessary to good living in 
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Economie and social conditions, the 


Montana. 
natural and cultural environment relating to the 


stability or decay of families and small com- 


munities are being studied. A cultural map ot 
the state will be made. Research should also be 
conducted in productive or family living, in 
home architecture, home arts and crafts, agri 
cultural production for use, play, and decentral- 
ized edueation. Studies in community structure 
and its relations to modern production methods 
and technology, studies of co operative and com- 
munity services, studies in education with a view 
to adapting educational methods and curricula 
to modern needs in the field, all would be of 
value. The possibilities are endless. It is, in- 
deed, the task of orienting research to more 
democratie living. More immediate studies of 
the arts, literature, music, crafts, folk history, 
and folk lore in Montana will be made in order 
to help in the development of expressive activi- 
ties and of ways of living appropriate to the 
region. 

Much of this will be 
through the co-operation of research and edu- 


research earried on 
cational agencies already established in Mon- 
tana. Much of it, as well as a good deal of field 
work, already is being carried on, each without 
much reference to the others. By means of a 
state-wide advisory committee it is hoped that 
the Montana Study may serve as a center of 
voluntary co-ordination for many of these val- 
uable but seattered projects. 

The field work for the Montana Study will be 
carried on in certain communities in order to 
learn techniques and procedures in adult study 
groups, community forums, and the develop- 
ment of expressive activities in music, drama, 
art, literature, dancing, and the like in homes 
and communities. Community library service, 
health service, group research into community 
problems, cultural backgrounds and history, and 
church community work are also important. 
This field work will necessarily be limited to the 
few communities that ean be reached by mem- 
bers of the staff and others co-operating with it. 
It may well develop, however, once techniques 
are learned and initial mistakes made and left 
behind, into a state-wide educational service di- 
rected toward persons of all ages and occupa- 
tions in their family communities and home 
towns. 

The third part of the Montana Study, the 
training of teachers and leaders for this family- 
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centered conception of the humanities, is de- 
signed to provide a way whereby this work may 
be made continuous through the years. This 
training, as to method, will be developed in the 
research and field work. Faculty seminars in 
the six higher institutions may be a suitable 
means for the discussion and formulation of this 
method. Short courses for community leaders 
and other agencies will be valuable for training. 
Courses for selected families in residence for a 
few weeks at one or more of the six schools will 
also be considered. Scholarships for teachers in 
this field of the humanities may be available 
from the foundation which has financed the Mon- 
tana Study. Eventually a training system for 
teachers in communities should be established. 
These teachers should be stable and permanent 
parts of the community to which they belong. 
They should be leaders in their communities in 
an educational pattern that includes all persons 
of all ages and family living as well as indi- 
vidual achievement. 

In these three ways, research, field work, and 
teacher training, the Montana Study hopes to 
bring about a new and more significant develop- 
ment in education in the humanities. The work 
will be limited, of course, at the beginning. 
Only a few of the projects indicated in this 
statement can be undertaken before techniques 
are matured and more leaders are available. 
Development in any humanities project must 
and should be slow. It remains now to ask 
more definitely what the humanities mean from 
this new point of view. 

The humanities traditionally refer to the arts, 
literature, the languages, history, philosophy, 
and the purely appreciative and intellectual in- 
terests in general. For the purposes of this 
study, however, the humanities will mean not a 
body of special subject matter but an approach 
to any appropriate subject matter from the 
point of view of human values and liberal, ap- 
preciative interest. They will give emphasis, 
further, not to remote objectives and absolute 
standards, but to the values of living as it goes 
along. Thus the humanities, from this point of 
view, are concerned with human values within 
the course of day-by-day living. 

Though science and social organization, insti- 
tutional authorities and economic patterns have 
their significance in the human enterprise, they 
are not primarily the province of the humani- 
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ties. Neither is the evaluation of behavior pri- 
marily in terms of postponed rewards, such as 
professional achievement, business success, com- 
pensatory leisure as reward for work, or sacri- 
ficial thrift and asceticism. 

Living from the point of view of the humani- 
ties cannot be postponed. Its values are direct. 
Its virtues lie in making this day meaningful 
and worth while in the belief that the tomorrows 
arising out of this day then will be also worth 
while. Lives made harsh and sterile in order to 
attain postponed rewards such as success, fame, 
wealth, retirement, learnedness, or virtuosity in 
the arts have a way of remaining harsh and 
sterile after those rewards have been secured. 

Nor can living from the point of view of the 
humanities be purchased secondhand. It follows 
that too many people now buy their music at 
two dollars a seat or take it readymade from the 
phonograph or radio, instead of participating, 
even unskillfully, in the productive act of mak- 
ing it themselves. Too many look at pictures in 
museums, sit through hours at the movies or 
theater, listen to lectures or take docile notes in 
the classroom, or absorb their sports only as 
spectators, instead of contributing actively, as 
best they can, in the creation of good conver- 
the experience may have to other experiences 
not present. 

The humanities are concerned in the quality 
of human action in itself and its enrichment and 
worth. They tend to evaluate human experi- 
ence, directly in terms of the content of the 
experience itself rather than the reference that 
the experience may have to other experiences 
not present. 

The projects! to be worked out in the Mon- 
tana Study will refer directly or indirectly to 
this concept of the humanities. It involves the 
participative attitude in contrast to the spec- 
tator attitude. It involves the values of direct- 
action experience in contrast to those of secon- 
dary vicarious experience. 

BAKER BROWNELL, 
Director, Montana Study 
PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
On LEAVE AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MONTANA, MISSOULA 

1 Fifty projects have been worked out, to be car- 

ried on for the most part by agencies already in 


being in co-operation with the staff of the Montana 
Study. 
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